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existence, Poland was revived, and a number of adjustments
were made between State territories and areas largely inhabited
by people of common nationality. A great deal of careful
consideration and endeavour was put into the new arrange-
ments. Territorial transfers alone entailed a tremendous
amount of investigation and organization, as Miss Sophia
Saucerman has shown.1 In particular, the Middle Zone of
Europe wras completely reorganized, but there still remained
some national minorities. The net result was an increase in
the number of politically independent States, not all of which
contained sufficient inhabitants with adequate political wisdom
and experience to conduct either their external or their internal
affairs satisfactorily. In the upshot, the new States proved
too \veak to withstand the aggression of more powerful neigh-
bours and, for a time, lost their independence.
Furthermore, it seems that, having recovered their earlier
political status, they are still lacking in those resources which
would enable them to survive without the assistance of one
or more Great Powers. This may entail infringements of their
sovereign rights.2 On the whole, it appears that multiplication
of States, whether on the grounds of nationality or of any other
common interests, is unwise, especially in a continent sucn as
Europe, where space is not unlimited, and where material
resources may be better utilized under the aegis of a smaller
number of political organizations. A more successful way of
easing the difficulties of nationalities may be found in grouping
them together as States with adequate economic resources,
but within which each nationality should retain a considerable
degree of at least cultural autonomy.3 This method has been
1 S. Saucer-man, International Transfers of Territory in Europe^ Washington,
1937-
2 Professor E. H. Carr goes further than this when he says, "The small
country can survive only bv seeking permanent association with a Great
Power." cf. Conditions of Peace, London, 1944, p-55-
3 On this point, Professor Azcarate, who has had wide practical experience
of investigating minority problems, writes, "The crisis of the classic formula,
'Every nation a state and every state a nation9, is now perceptible;  there are
manifold indications that Europe is moving towards the establishment of
new political forms based on wider political concentrations (states), within
which the 'nations' will find appropriate conditions for the preservation and
development of national values." cf. League of Nations and National Minorities,
Washington, 1945, p. 8. viii.